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Drude of fifty pages, in lieu of the 700 which have 
to be faced by English-speaking botanists. The 
main portion of the volume consists of four parts : 
“ History and Literature of the Botanic Works 
and Explorations of the North American Conti¬ 
nent ”; “ Geographic Climatic and Floristic 

Survey ”; “ Geologic Evolution, Theoretic Con¬ 
siderations and Statistics of the Distribution of 
North American Plants,” and “North American 
Phytogeographic Regions, Formations, Associa¬ 
tions.” Following the American custom, the author 
leaves out the normal “ al ” ending of adjectives 
wherever possible, with unpleasant results. The 
book consists very largely of extracts taken from 
the many papers mentioned in the voluminous 
bibliography, and taken with very little discrimi¬ 
nation or critical examination. In consequence, 
there is a sad mixture of good, bad, and in¬ 
different. For example, the statement that 
Vallisneria occurs “in the sea in a tangled mass ” 
off Newfoundland is inserted without comment, 
when, as is well known, it is a fresh-water plant, 
and Zostera marina is the plant in question. 
Many similar examples of the inclusion of 
erroneous statements from unworthy sources 
might be given. 

From the way the volume is pieced together 
it is not possible to gain any vivid impression of 
the flora of North America as a whole. There 
is no broad generalisation based on the informa¬ 
tion which has been so laboriously collected, but 
the subject-matter tends to be broken up into 
minutise of detail. 

As an example of the way in which the book is 
made up of information somewhat indiscriminately 
pieced together, it may be mentioned that the 
author quotes himself by name as the authority 
for some of his own statements on p. 381. 

The whole of North America is divided up into 
zones, sections, regions, areas, formations, &c., 
and it is not possible to discuss here the accuracy 
or otherwise of the citations from which the in¬ 
formation is built up. As the sources on which 
the author has drawn for his information are often 
far from accurate, it is unfortunately not possible 
to depend very much on the statistics based upon 
such questionable data. 

The smaller defects in printing, &c., are not 
numerous, though it will be noticed, among other 
things, that Fig. 26 has been printed upside 
down. 

Our chief cause of regret is that this book 
should have appeared as one of the volumes of 
Engler and Drude’s series, “Die Vegetation der 
Erde,” and that it should thereby receive a certain 
stamp of authority. 
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SIGNS AND SYMBOLS, EGYPTOLOGY, 
AND FREEMASONRY. 

The Signs and Symbols of Primordial Man, being 
an Explanation of the Religious Doctrines 
from the Eschatology of the Ancient Egyptians. 
By Dr. Albert Churchward. Pp. xxiii + 449. 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd., 
1910.) Price 25 s. net. 

T HIS is a book well worth reading, difficult 
to describe, and impossible to criticise. 
The title would lead one to expect a scientific 
analysis and classification of ancient signs and 
symbols, as well as a digest of the religious doc¬ 
trines from the eschatology of the ancient 
Egyptians. The author in his own discursive way 
deals with an abundance of materials for a truly 
scientific work, but the best that can be said of 
the scientific character of the book is that, with 
ordinary care in dovetailing the materials and 
exact references to sources, it would have been 
a useful work of reference. 

What makes criticism impossible is (1) the 
author’s wholesale repudiation of all authorities 
and theories which cross his path, and (2) the 
fact that the book is dedicated to “All my brother 
Masons.” The book covers a vast field outside 
Egypt, but almost every paragraph bears a stamp 
which may be interpreted : All was once Egyptian, 
now Masonic. With great erudition and ingenu¬ 
ity—and good-humoured pugnacity—facts and 
theories of all sorts are massed together in no 
particular order to form what must be charming 
reading for Freemasons. There is no lock which 
the author’s key cannot open. There is no other 
authority on any of the subjects discussed to be 
allowed to bar the author’s path. He knows and 
believes; 18 0 , 30 0 , and 33 0 also know and believe; 
and everybody else either does not or should not 
know. To deal with the author’s exploits in the 
open field of scientific inquiry would be perfectly 
useless, because at any adverse turn of the argu¬ 
ment some Masonic mystery would envelop both 
the author and the subject, and you would strike 
a “dead wall of mystery.” Astronomy and orien¬ 
tation are discussed in a grandly dogmatic 
fashion, and most astounding statements are un¬ 
accompanied with anything like a scientific 
demonstration. 

The title of the book will doubtless attract 
readers other than Masonic, and they will find, 
with a multitude of other statements of the same 
kind, the origin of the pre-Columbian Americans 
finally accounted for; Mexican crafts in the Medi¬ 
terranean laden with Masonic treasures from 
Egypt; Egyptian priests invading Ireland and 
Britain; the Ainu of Japan in Egyptian universi- 
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ties; Pythagoras going about Egypt begging for 
crumbs of information withheld from him, but 
jealously guarded for the benefit of English and 
American Freemasons; and the North American 
Indians talking Welsh, an old story. 

The following citations selected quite at 
random on adjoining pages illustrate the author’s 
method. Referring to the epagomenal days 
of the Egyptian year, the author observes: 
“The first, third, and fifth of the epagomenal 
days were considered unlucky. In Free¬ 
masonry these numbers have a peculiar signi¬ 
ficance, which all M.M. ’s understand, and with 
the common herd of people these days are still 
considered as unlucky days and numbers. How 
many know why or the origin of it? ” (p. 14). 
How first-rate authorities are “herded ” by our 
author is shown in his estimate of Dr. Eduard 
Seler’s work, “that he has not succeeded in 
giving the true decipherment of any of his trans¬ 
lations of the various codices of the Mayas, 
Mexican, and Central American nations that he 
has attempted to, and until he recognises Egypt 
as the primordial and origin we are of opinion 
that he will not ” (p. 15). John Griffith. 


PEDAGOGICS. 

(1) Education. A First Book. By Prof. 
Edward L. Thorndike. Pp. ix + 292. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company; London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1912.) Price 65. net. 

(2) L’Education Physique ou VEntrainement 
Complet par la Methode Naturelle. Exposd et 
Resultats. By Georges Hebert. Pp. iii + 85 + 
8 plates. (Paris : Librairie Vuibert, 1912.) 

(1) T T need scarcely be said that any book on 
I education by Prof. Thorndike will be sug¬ 
gestive and helpful; yet it is not quite easy to 
realise the constituency for which his latest work 
is specially written. If this first book is meant 
for students in training for the teaching profes¬ 
sion, it seems to contain at once too little and too 
much. The volume is a simple introduction to 
the whole theory of education. Rather less than 
one-seventh of the book concerns the elementary 
practical situations which usually come into the 
control of the beginner. Experience shows that 
practice, unless it is begun before there is some 
power of reflection, furnishes the best starting 
point for the future teacher, and a first book for 
the trainee should therefore concern itself primarily 
with bringing out the fundamental features of the 
practical situation. Chapters on the meaning and 
value of education, the aims and results of educa¬ 
tion and the like appear so remote from the 
problem of the moment that students are apt to 
be impatient of them. A background of class- 
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room experience would, however, give point and 
meaning to such discussions. 

On the other hand, if the book is written for 
those who have already had teaching experience 
and come up for a fuller theoretical course, one 
would again have expected a different proportion 
in the various parts of the book. Indeed, the 
slightness of all the discussions almost puts this 
type of reader out of consideration. Prof. Thorn¬ 
dike has nevertheless written with his usual clear¬ 
ness and charm, and nobody who reads the book 
can fail to find some new illustration, some new 
way of putting an old point, or some suggestive 
phrase which he will treasure, and as to our 
general quarrel with it, we ought to add that 
probably no two authorities are agreed as to what 
is the best way of introducing the future teacher 
to the study of his profession. 

(2) The English Board of Education has made 
up its mind about what is the best method of 
physical training for school children. All this is 
written down in an official book which every 
teacher in training must master. Such a pro¬ 
ceeding on the part of the Board has its critics, 
who are not slow to say that there is no one and 
only system of physical training, and that more 
depends on the spirit in which the physical exer¬ 
cises are gone through than on the particular 
movements it embraces. “Teach your boys to 
walk, to run, to jump, to box, and to swim, and 
leave those artificial extension movements, which 
mean nothing, alone ! ” This is the spirit of M. 
Hebert’s little book. It is not, of course, written 
in criticism of our Board of Education; it is just a 
simple account of the methods applied to the 
physical training of French sailors and of the re¬ 
sults achieved. The author calls it the natural 
method, because his system is based on just those 
movements which men are called upon to make 
in the ordinary course of a life of freedom. 
Teachers and others who are concerned about 
physical training will find the work interesting and 
suggestive. It is abundantly illustrated. 

J. A. G. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

The Significance of Ancient Religions. In relation 
to Human Evolution and Brain Development. 
By Dr. E. Noel Reichardt. Pp. xiv + 456. 
(London: George Allen and Co., Ltd., 1912.) 
Price 125. 6 d. net. 

The nature of this work by Dr. Reichardt can 
be best indicated by a citation from the introduc¬ 
tion : “ And the practical value of the study of 
these religions lies in this, that not only does it 
acquaint us with the forces that have determined 
human history and built up human character; it 
affords us, moreover, the key to all the bewildering 
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